THE PERSONALITY OF  THE  JUVENILE DELINK     "

traits and attitudes, and the basic value systems of the individual a
are related to motivation and to overt conduct*
. While delinquent boys and girls in our society appear to fall, on the
average, into the dull-normal group or into the class of borderline ability,
low intelligence cannot be considered the all-determining factor in inducing
delinquency, as it was once imagined to be. That it contributes heavily to
deviant conduct, however, no one would deny. But its influence is often
indirect. For example, the slow learner, faced with types of schoolwork
emphasizing verbal acquirement but providing little to interest mechanical
or other abilities, may develop a sense of frustration and consequent rest-
lessness which will find an outlet in types of interest and conduct leading
in time into specific acts termed delinquent. If our cultural norms pitch the
levels of aspiration far above the level of intellectual ability of many of our
children, we should not be surprised to discover a sense of inferiority aris-
ing from failure, emotional distress, and other nonintellectual responses.
Then, too, there appears to be a decided correlation between intellectual
level and capacity to understand and take over the moral and legal code
of the community. One is impressed by what may be called the moral stu-
pidity of many youngsters brought before the juvenile courts. Many of
them seem quite incapable of identifying themselves with the moral roles
demanded by society. Though these matters do rest upon training in the
home, the school, and the church, the constitutionally determined obtuse-
ness of the children may well be a factor in their failure to acquire the
moral roles normally expected of them. Their failure to develop a superego,
or moral self, or "conscience," depends in part on their lack of mental
capacity.
Two other features falling within the area of intellectual and emotional
functions are important. One is the tendency to perseveration in thought
and conduct. This is but another way of recognizing a certain fixity of
habit and attitude. Many studies have shown that some delinquents are
incapable of being motivated to change their patterns of thought and ac-
tion. Such inflexibility is found among all classes ^nd ages, but Babcock's
(1932) findings suggest that it may be an important factor in the behavior
of many in her samples of delinquents. And the emotional counterpart
cannot be ignored. Perseveration itself may well be tied up with a certain
emotional resistance toward change. Having once built habits, traits, and
attitudes around certain roles, the delinquent is unwilling to face the
possible loss of emotional security by undertaking something novel which
would dislocate his life organization.
In .contrast to this inflexibility we find a high degree of suggestibility
among many delinquents.' The ease with which many of them pick up
patterns of behavior from their companions is well known. This means